EDWARD VIII-DUKE OF WINDSOR

Acts provided special facilities for ex-service men and
others who desired to own small farms or crofts, with
the result that increasing areas of land were claimed
for market gardening, fruit-growing, dairying and on
the larger holdings, sheep grazing and general farming.

Another direct result of the War and the threat of
food scarcity which accompanied those years, was an
enormous increase in the number of allotments. Local
authorities were empowered to utilize waste areas and
even public parks for the supplementing of food supplies.
The claiming of the land, however, whether for allot-
ments or small-holdings, was less difficult than to
ensure its successful working.

In Cornwall the peculiarities of the soil were such
that it could not be subjected by a stranger except
after considerable experience, that is to say, after several
trials by error. So the Prince of Wales made it a condi-
tion that none but those who knew the soil and its nature
should be allowed to work the small-holdings on his
Cornish estates. To make a special point of his keen
interest in these holdings is unnecessary, for in this he
displayed no more than the ordinary instinct of a busi-
ness man. He showed himself, to use an expression
more commonly used than deserved, a good business
man. Whenever he visited the Duchy he made it part
of his duty to visit the farms and holdings, to inquire
of the farmers and their families what success they had
had and their prospects, and to look for himself into
the state of the property and the conditions of living.
Housing reforms were started there as soon as he
returned from the War. No one should be given a
chance of answering his subsequent appeals for wholesale
slum clearance by pointing out his omission to put his
own house in order. After all, when this county was
made a Royal Duchy in the early fourteenth century,
it was constituted so in order to be a source of income
to the King's eldest son.

The Prince of Wales was not unmindful of that fact,